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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Buckingham Divisional Labour 
Party—Applications are invited for 
the post of Full-time Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. 

Forms upon which application is to 
be made can be obtained from Mrs. 
R. Bradshaw, The Cottage, Lower 
Way, Padbury, Bucks., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 
31st January, 1947. 


Walton Divisional Labour Party 
—Applications are invited for the post 
of Full-time Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with National 
Agreement. 

Forms of application can be obtained 
from Hon. Secretary, R. Knight, 19 
Lenthall Street, Liverpool, 4, to 
whom they must be returned not later 
than February 3rd, 1947. 
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TARGETS 
FOR 1947 


We move into the New Year sustained by twelve months of great Party 
achievements. The Government’s purposefulness in carrying out its election 
pledges has delighted its friends and confounded its enemies. The by-election 
barometer, that ever-sensitive instrument, has registered the people’s satisfaction. 


Internally, too, the Party has made great strides. Our individual membership 
has gone up during 1946 from 487,000 to 700,00o0o—the fruit in the main of much 
patient foot-slogging and door-knocking by our hard-pressed key workers. In just 
over two years we have almost trebled our individual membership. 

Nevertheless, few will deny that many urgent tasks still face the Movement. 
In politics nothing is certain, and woe it has always been to those who did not 
prepare for the relentless years that lie ahead. 

What, then, are our targets for 1947? Here is one. Let us go out on a great 
membership crusade so that we shall have one million individual members inside 
our Party by next Christmas. That, clearly, is well within our grasp, judging from 
the rate of increase over the past two years. Head Office has already shown its 
opinion on this matter by placing a printing order for one million membership 


cards. 

But it is not enough to enrol fresh legions. We must see to it that our members” 
are, above all, informed. 

There 1s our second target. One million Socialists! Given anything like that 
number of people, competent and willing to state Labour’s case, and we shall 
ride the political storms with ease. 

New techniques will be needed to carry on successfully this great work of 
Socialist education within the Party. We shall’ need a quickening of life and 
interest throughout all our varied Party activities. We shall need more and better 
discussion groups. We shall need more trained Political Education Officers, whose 
functions are outlined in an article in this issue. 

And, above all, we;must strengthen that spirit of fellowship in a great adventure 
which has carried our Party from the street corners to unchallenged power. 
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“Despite the Labour Government, there is less interest in political work now 
than in the early days of the movement. 


What’s Wrong with 
Our Meetings? 


By BERNARD SULLIVAN, L.C.C. 


In spite of a Labour Government 
with a programme that would have 
startled the old pioneers, with the last 
war still fresh in our memories to warn 


us of the price of apathy, there is less » 


interest in political work than when 
the Labour Party had slight hopes of 
becoming a Government. 

Thirty years ago Socialists seriously 
discussed the advert of a Workers’ 
Government ‘from a breakdown in the 
Capitalist system such as obtained in 
Russia in 1917. 

The cataclysm was the word used to 
denote a crash in Government, followed 
by chaos and the emergence of a 
workers’ control. Instead, power has 
been won at the ballot-box and Labour 
is installed in both National and Local 
Government without revolution. 

In the early days of Labour, meet- 
ings were crowded, with speakers un- 
known outside the circle of the Party, 
but the attractions were not a speaker 
who could draw an audience, but the 
knowledge that there would be an 
instructive and an entertaining evening 
to which the whole family came. 
To-day, the Labour Movement is con- 
sidering the education of leaders to 
attract the electors to meetings, but 
leaders cannot lead without followers, 
and few local parties have begun to 
think of the listeners’ views on meet- 
ings. 

More Counter-Attractions 

To-day a meeting attracts an audi- 
ence that is seeking facts, that wants 
to know something about housing, 
about the medical services, about edu- 
cation, and such persons have an 
interest in securing a house, in curing 
illness, and in the education of a son or 
daughter. What the Labour Move- 
ment does not yet understand is that 
big audiences ‘can only be secured 
when they cater both for the specialist 
and the man and woman who seeks to 
pass away an hour or two in the 
evening. 

To-day the Labour Party has the 


competition of the cinemas and the 
radio, both great attractions that did 
not exist when the Labour Party was 
formed 40 years ago. The attraction, 
therefore, is not the speaker nor the 
lecture, but a combination of attractive 
subjects put forward in a_ pleasing 
manner, plus a choir, an orchestra, or 
a dramatic performance. 


The young people who were in uni- 
form for many years have learned the 
attraction of the social evening, and 
miss the atmosphere of communal life 
now that they are demobilised. They 
want to drop into the club to find a 
cup of tea obtainable, the newspaper 
available, a chat and a smoke and the 
opportunity to do something useful. 

The Labour meetings of the future 
must fulfil all these desires of our 
returned fighters from the Forces. It 
is, therefore, necessary to cater for the 
many rather than. to train the 
specialist. In a successful community 
association there is a first-class warden 
who organises all these activities or 
who finds the choir-master, the 
dramatic teacher, the conductor who 
can train a few modest instrumentalists 
who can play an overture to open the 
lecture or provide the music to a dance. 

When the movement becomes more 
community minded it will fill its halls 
with men and women ready to come 
forward to win future elections and to 
take the place of the public representa- 
tives when their time to retire arrives. 


Bernard Sullivan here touches 
on a very important subject. Do 
you agree with the views he has 
expressed ? If not, what other 
means can we use to attract bigger 
crowds to Labour meetings? Let’s 
have your views on this matter, 
colleagues. Contributions should 
be sent to the Editor at Transport 
House for publication next month. 
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Building Scotland’s Biggest Party 
By SIMON FRASER, Secretary, Lanark D.L.P. 


A rural Party pushes its membership up from 241 to 2,500 in two 
years and is now going strong for the 5,000 mark. 


At the annual general meeting in 
1943 of the Lanark Divisional Labour 
Party, I was made Secretary and 
Organiser. I felt at the meeting that 
if this constituency was to be won for 
Labour at the next General Election, 
then a great deal of spade work had 
to be done. Because in the Division 
at that time we had only eight Local 
Labour Parties with a total member- 
ship of 241, and this in a large rural 
constituency with 45,000 of an elec- 
torate. 

For the first year I seemed to make 
no progress, as I was always met with 
the same answer as most young people 
are, that my ideas were good enough 
but they had all been tried before and 
failed. 

However, in June, 1944, we selected 
a new Parliamentary candidate, and 
the first thing I did was to explain to 
him my frustration. He gave me some 
good advice, and we agreed to work 
very closely with the chairman of the 
D.L.P. as a team. The remark was 
passed during our conversation that we 
were a well-balanced team, as the chair- 
man was elderly, the candidate in his 
late thirties, and I in my early twenties. 

The truth of that remark has been 
amply demonstrated to me since that 
time, by the type of members who have 
joined the party to play an active part. 
I have attracted a young element into 
our movement; the chairman and 
candidate the older and more experi- 
enced members; this has given us in 
most cases well-balanced Local Labour 
Parties. 


Personal Letter 


First we set out to get contacts in 
the largest villages in the Division. 
This was done through the Trade 
Unions and various other sources. When 
this was done we asked our contacts 
to give us as many names as possible 
of likely members. I then wrote to 
them a personal letter inviting them 
to attend a meeting for the purpose of 
forming a Local Labour Party. By the 
time the General Election came we had 
twenty local parties functioning, and 
our membership had increased to 600. 


As soon as the election was over we 
got down in earnest to increasing our 
membership, and each local party was 
set a target. The Division had set 
itself a target figure of 5,000 members 
to be reached before the end of 1946. 
The method adopted for getting mem- 
bers was the age-old system of the 
door-to-door canvass. Our task was 
made easy at the beginning, as we had 
carried out a very efficient canvass dur- 
ing the election campaign. Local 
parties, however, are still continuing 
the canvass, and we expect them to 
carry on until every man and woman 
who believes in our policy and pro- 
gramme are making their contribution 
to the party funds. We also formed a 
number of Women’s Sections with a 
Central Women’s Council, and _ these 
have played a big part in the success 
of the campaign. 


Social and Cultural Group 

One of the first things I noticed as 
our party was growing was that some 
of the local party secretaries were be- 
ginning to feel they were being pushed 
too hard, and that they were the only 
ones who were working in the Division. 
To offset this I arranged meetings 
periodically of local party secretaries. 

At these meetings we discussed the 
problems which were facing the differ- 
ent parties, and also such things as 
canvassing, collecting, publicity and 
financing the D.L.P. In this way they 
felt they were part of a team, and there 
is now some rivalry at the meetings 
to give the best report of their party’s 
activities. They had also an outing 
to Musselburgh to see at first hand the 
accomplishments of the local party 
there. 

Another thing which was becom- 
ing abundantly clear to me was the 
need for a central organisation to co- 
ordinate the social and cultural activi- 
ties of the local parties. I therefore 
formed a Social and Cultural Group 
with one delegate from each Local 
Party and Women’s Section; from them 
was appointed a chairman and secre- 
tary for the Group. This organisation 
is doing a very fine job of work in 
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bringing the workers of the different. 


parts of the constituency together for 
social evenings. They have their own 
dance band and concert party; in the 
future they expect to have their own 
choir and dramatic group. At the 
present time they have engaged the 
Glasgow Socialist Choir to spend a week 
in the Division, giving propaganda con- 
certs. The group get a great deal of 
assistance from members of the Party, 
who otherwise would not be playing an 
active part in the movement. 

The educational side of our move- 
ment is also becoming increasingly 
popular. Some of our Local Parties 
are making use of the N.C.L.C., others 
have their own debating societies. It 
is my intention that as soon as possible 


this work should also be co-ordinated 
with the Local Parties meeting each 
other and debating the different Bills 
being passed by the Government. 

Right from the beginning of our 
campaign, I have asked Local Parties 
to meet at least once a week. Those 
mho have done so have become the 
most successful parties in the Division. 
It has always been my belief that a 
Local Labour Party should not only be 
the political life of the village, but 
also the social and cultural. 

This is now being accepted by many 
of our Local Labour Parties with good 
results, and I am confident that if we 
continue along these lines we can reach 
a membership of 10,000 before the next 
General Election. 


TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS IN RURAL WALES 


Our Story—Cardiganshire 
By Mrs. E. JONES, Secretary, Cardiganshire D.L.P. 


It happened to coincide with the 
Silver Jubilee of our Divisional Party, 
that “Build a New Britain” campaign. 
The war was still on—it was 1944—and 
D-Day was still some months ahead 
when, for better or for worse, the Cardi- 
ganshire Party decided to go “over the 
top” or, in other words, to embark on 
an expansionist policy. That started 
the illusion. 


To the small group at the heart of 
the drive, the event was designed to 
attract notice first and foremost to the 
party. Brighter prospects of early vic- 
tory gave people zest to look beyond 
the stress and destruction of conflict 
to post-war plans for reconstruction, 
and it seemed a good thing in itself to 
bring the great issues that would be 
involved before the people. 

But what we as an organisation had 
chiefly in mind was to stage something 
worth while which would make Cardi- 
ganshire in general and our own 
members and supporters in particular 
look up and say, “Hello! ‘The Labour 
Party in this part of the world is still 
alive and kicking.” 

For at that time the local parties had 
fallen to pieces or were lying supine, 
inert and inept; the trade unions 
indifferent; and the Divisional Party 
itself a facade fronting a_ pitifully 


meagre structure. It was heroic but it 


_ was a sham. 


There was, however, on the credit 
side a membership of about 500—kept 
within the fold by the indefatigable 
secretary of the day—and, not only 
were we for the first time for many 
years free of debt, but possessed of a 
modest fighting fund. All the condi- 
tions said, ‘To the attack!” 

Campaign Week 

The third week in July was chosen 
for the campaign week. It would, we 
hoped, be fine for some open-air meet- 
ings in the coastal villages and fit in 
with the lull between the hay and corn 
harvests. Preparations kept the secre- 
tary busy, almost giddy with work, for 
six weeks, Three M.P.s were coming 
down, our candidate was to be with us 
throughout, and two Welsh organisers 
were to look in. 

There were to be Brains Trusts as 
well as ordinary meetings; we were try- 
ing to cast our net wide to catch people 
of standing in public life. A Campaign 
Special went out to all members past 
and present. It had to be done on a 
hand duplicator, every page laid out to 
dry. That was followed by the issue 
of detailed programmes about a week 
before the particular event in every 
district. We charged 2d. each, not so 
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much for the sake of the funds as to 
have something harder than distribu- 
tion for our local supporters to do. 

There is no space to describe in de- 
tail all that happened during that 
hectic week. 

The campaign had a moderately good 
press and very soon “key”? members who 
had refused to make local arrangements 
in connection with it began to send to 
the secretary, “Why can’t we have a 
meeting?” The candidate rose to the 
occasion and offered a month from his 
holidays to “do” small, isolated vil- 
lages, places which never had a political 
meeting except at elections, and not 
always then. 

We “did” some twenty-four of them 
in the unusual month of September 
and, in spite of harvesting, by putting 
meetings on rather late we got audi- 
ences of 20 to 40. More than that we 
were bringing new hope to our sup- 
porters and a new impetus to organisa- 
tion. During the following winter we 
continued our efforts and introduced 
social functions and money-raising 
events and our opponents began to be 
worried. It was now 1945 and the end 
of the war in sight—and an election. 
Labour looked dangerous. 

Two events in particular increased 
their misgivings. At the beginning of 
1945 we had, for the first time in our 
history, appointed a paid organiser. 
True it was a part-time job and the 
pay only amounted to an hororarium to 
enable him to run a car and get about 
the county, but it suggested business. 
Then to coincide with our May Day 
Rally we published our Jubilee Pam- 
phlet (a year late, but that wasn’t 
noticed!) which set the Liberals by the 
ears. We put our cards on the table. 

As Socialists we were out to dethrone 
Big Business, not because of any per- 
sonal animosity to individuals engaged 
therein, among whom was the sitting 
Member, but because of its inherent 
conflict with true democracy. 


Disappointing Result 

And yet, in the Genera! Election of 
1945 (a month later) a Liberal victory 
was gained which left even their most 
fervent workers completely flabber- 
gasted. In a record poll their vote had 
gone up by 3,000, ours by 600. Labour’s 
strength had proved to be an ill:sion. 

Of a great many reasons advanced 
for this unexpected result, none ccme 
before those hinged on the sudden 


death of the Liberal Member, the large 
sympathy vote for his young successor, 
the natural coming together of for- 
merly dissident elements and _ the 
dramatic disruption of the main plank 
in our platform. 


But, as the one chiefly concerned 
with organising the drive of the previ- 
ous months, I feel that, from an elec- 
tioneering point of view, it was ill- 
timed and had unfortunate repercus- 
sions on the poll. It gave us too little 
time to realiy get over our propaganda, 
still less to instil many of our principles 
or to build up our organisation—a very 
long and tedious business in such an 
extensive and scattered division. But 
we gave an impression of great strength, 
so much so that for the first time Tory 
speakers came out to help the Liberals 
“to keep the Socialists out”; Tory cars 
took the aged, infirm, halt and the 
blind to vote against Labour. Never 
before had so many human _ wrecks 
been disinterred in Cardigarishire, so 
much agricultural petrol burned in one 


day! 


Sixteen Parties 

Was it then all dust and ashes? Were 
there no fruits of our labours? Yes, 
indeed. Where there was but one local 
party functioning independently there 
are now sixteen. Women are in the 
movement as never before, although the 
Sections hang fire. Our yearly adminis- 
trative expenditure has risen from about 
£30 to five times that amount and there 
are few parties which do not honour 
their quota. 

We have bought a Gestetner machine 
this year, last year a loudspeaker. We 
are free of election debt and are start- 
ing a new Fighting Fund. But most of 
all we are becoming cohesive, a real 
party, not a sham or a shadow, and we 
are growing in strength. 

We still have terrific problems to 
face and lick into workable propor- 
tions. The local press is dead against 
us. Our meetings are denigrated, our 
message ignored. Our most urgent 
need is some regular news service of 
our own and to that task we must bend 
our efforts if we are to conquer the 
giants of ignorance and prejudice in 
this bit of the “edge o’ beyond.” But 
illusions have their value if you fix 
them with an honest eye and, if some 
of the fruit is sour, well, maybe some 
is sweet also. 
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Political Education Officers! 
By P. Cc. GORDON WALKER, M.P. 


The appointment of P.E.0.s is proving a big success inside many local Parties. 
Here is an outline of the functions and duties of this new type of local Party Officer. 


Labour needs, above all, trained 
Discussion Group Leaders. Without 
these, Discussion Groups will get out 
of hand—their members will become 
disappointed and disgruntled—and all 
the potential good work will run to 
waste. 

The London Labour Party has 
therefore launched a scheme. Special 
training courses are to be held at 
which experts will teach and demon- 
strate the technique of Discussion 
Group leadership. One such school 
has already been held: others will 
follow. 

These training schools have two pur- 
poses: one is to find out skilled Dis- 
cussion Group Leaders: the other pur- 
pose is to. discover good potential 
Political Education Officers. 

The Political Education Officer 
(P.E.O.) will be a key person in the 
new stage of development of the 
Labour Party. They are absolutely 
essential for the whole new plan of 
political education. They must be 
people of ability and their status in the 
Party must be honourable and 
wmportant, 


Careful Selection Needed 


It is intended that there should be a 
Political Education Officer in every 
single Divisional Labour Party, and, 
wherever possible, in every Ward, in 
the London Area, These P.E.O.s will 
have the job of supervising, initiating 
and guiding Discussion Groups and of 
seeing that they yield the fullest pos- 
sible results to the Party. 

The P.E.O. should be most carefully 
selected by the Constituency Party— 
as carefully as a candidate for Parlia- 
ment. The Constituency Party P.E.O.s 
of London as a whole will be a very 
important body of people. They should 
regard themselves as a team. The 
London Labour Party will, wherever 
desired, be ready to give help and 
advice about the selection and duties of 
P.E.O.s and will do everything possible 
to help hold them together. 

Ward P.E.O.s will also be key people. 


To make sure of the best possible 
selection, Constituency Parties are 
advised to institute the rule that Ward 
P.E.O.s should be endorsed by the 
E.C. or the General Council. 

One of the jobs of P.E.O.s will be to 
organise local schools (day or week- 
end) for training Discussion Group 
Leaders; for it will be difficult to keep 
the supply up with the demand. The 
schools run by the London Labour 
Party will not be able to turn out 
nearly enough. 

Discussion Group Leaders must also 
be organised. P.E.O.s should keep a 
careful register of Discussion Group 
Leaders and the London Labour Party 
must be kept fully up-to-date with its 
central register of Discussion Group 
Leaders. Otherwise the special lecture- 
courses and other forms of assistance 
cannot be properly organised. 


Looking for Leaders 

The P.E.O. must always be on the 
look-out for likely leaders in existing 
Discussion Groups. He must also look 
out for members of Discussion Groups 
who could do other jobs in the Party. 
He must keep himself informed about 
the source of material likely to be 
wanted by Discussion Group Leaders. 
He should hold regular meetings of his 
subordinate P.E.O.s and Discussion 
Group Leaders in order to plan and 
supervise political education as a whole 
in the area. 

The P.E.O. must see that Discussion 
Groups tie up with other educational 
work in the Party—special lectures, 
courses, delegate schools and the like. 
If Discussion Groups do their work 
properly, all these other forms of educa- 
tion will improve immensely in value. 

And he must be responsible for 
solving the various organising problems 
that will inevitably arise as Discussion 
Groups spread and multiply. 


Fitting Discussion Groups into the 
Party 
Discussion Groups have to be fitted 
into their place in the organisation of 
the Party and this may not be an 
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entirely easy thing to do. There may 
soon be hundreds of Discussion Groups 
in London. What is to be their rela- 
tionship to the Ward? What are to be 
their rights? Should they have votes 
in the General Council? Should they 
be able to send in Resolutions? What 
happens if a Discussion Group gets 
into the hands of some organisation 
hostile to the Labour Party? 

Everyone in a position of responsi- 
bility in the Party should give thought 
to these things. If we do not think 
beforehand, we may find a chaotic and 
perhaps even dangerous situation on 
our hands in London. Even if we do 
not deliberately organise Discussion 
Groups we may be sure that they will 
spontaneously spring up. If we do 
organise them, as we intend to, they 
will come into existence in very large 
numbers—either way, unless we solve 
this new problem of organisation, we 
may find ourselves in difficulties. 


Ideal Size 

Well. first, what should be the unit of 
the Discussion Group? Bear in mind 
that the ideal size of a Discussion 
Group is about a dozen; certainly not 
more than 20—over that size, what 
should be a discussion begins to form 
into a meeting or lecture. 


In smaller parties it will probably be 
well to start off Discussion Groups in 
the Ward. This would not involve any 
problems or organisation for the Ward 
would, of course, continue to have all 
its well-established rights and duties. 


But the Ward is often too big—and 
soon, as our membership campaign 
proceeds, it will be too big all over 
London. This is where the real prob- 
lem begins. How do we “break up” the 
Ward Party Discussion Group when it 
gets too big? 

We must be careful not to be too 
rigid—we need all sorts of experiments, 
new ideas and initiative. But there 
should be a few simple rules for general 
guidance. 


P.D. Units 


In the main we should keep to the 
basic principle of Labour Party organ- 
isation—that party units must coincide 
with electoral units. In accordance 
with this principle, it would normally 
be a mistake to break the ward into 
two: for then you might get in effect 
two competing Ward organisations. (It 
is of course a different matter when a 


Ward has been broken into two for 
purely organising reasons.) The same 
effects might result if you just formed 
Discussion Groups out of friends, irres- 
pective of where they live. 

The answer then is:—Build Discus- 
sion Groups in the electoral unit next 
below the Ward—that is the Polling 
District. It will avoid weakening the 
Ward, which is the basis of the whole 
Labour Party. Moreover the Polling 
District will be a very convenient unit 
for members to meet in as they will all 
be near each other. Even more import- 
ant; as we build up Labour Party Dis- 
cussion Groups throughout London we 
will simultaneously be, building the 
strongest possible electoral machine. 
A Group in every Polling District will 
mean tremendous strength when elec- 
tions come along. (Should even the 
Polling District Discussion Group get 
too big for effective discussion, then it 
should be broken down to streets or 
blocks of streets in the Polling District.) 

Discussion Groups can also of course 
be organised in Women’s Sections and 
Youth Groups. These organisations 
can safely be broken up for the pur- 
poses of Discussion Groups. 


HAROLD CROFT 
TO RETIRE 


A further change in the National 
Agent’s Department is taking place. 
Mr. Harold Croft, who is well-known 
as Director of Study Courses, and has 
handled all matters relating to Regis- 
tration and Election Law, retires from 
the Party’s service in January. Mr. 
Croft’s work is known throughout the 
Party, and the guidance which he has 
given to the Agents and Key Workers 
of the Party during his years of office, 
has been a tremendous contribution to 
the Party’s work. 

John Pinkerton, who has been 
acting as the Propaganda Officer in 
the’ same Department, has _ been 
appointed by the National Executive 
Committee, to succeed Mr. Croft, and 
he will be undertaking duties in 
respect of the Agents’ Study Courses 
in the New Year. 

Mr. Croft is remaining in the 
Department for a few months to effect 
the transfer of the duties which are 
highly technical in character. 

See Jack Cutter’s “Profile” of Harold 

Croft on Page to. 
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Profile by JACK CUTTER 


No. 6, HAROLD CROFT 


The Practical Missionary 


I am astonished to learn that some- 
time during the first half of this new 
year Harold Croft is to retire from the 
service of the Labour Party because 
he reaches the age limit. 

This is both disconcerting and in- 
credible. Disconcerting to discover 
that an old friend whom one had 
always regarded as being more or less 
a contemporary—perhaps a few years 
one’s senior—turns out to be about 
twenty years older. Incredible that 
Harold, with all his youthful enthusi- 
asms and his delightful sense of gentle 
humour should really have reached 
the age of retirement. I still can’t be- 
lieve it. 

And yet, looking back to my first 
recollections of him, I perceive that it 
may possibly be true, for he looked 
much the same twenty years ago as he 
does now. He was District Organiser 
for the Home and Southern Counties 
in those days and I was a young and 
very self-confident Constituency Agent 
in his area. 


Born Orator 


Before Harold joined the Party Staff 
he was an I.L.P. Organiser in the best 
tradition. He was a practical mission- 
ary and a factual visionary. He is one 
of the most eloquent men I have ever 
known. 

No one who had heard Harold Croft 
make a set speech has ever forgotten 
the experience for both his matter and 
his manner carried conviction and 
created that sympathy between the 
speaker and his audience which is the 
hallmark of the born orator. His com- 
mand of words has always been com- 
plete and his words have always been 
fired by his sincerity and fervour. 

Yet, with all his eloquence, he is a 
supremely practical man. Few people 
who possess the power of lucid verbal 
expression have also a mind for pains- 
taking detail, but Harold is one of 
them. I imagine he must often have 
been at war with himself—the militant 
missionary versus the meticulous 
mathematician; the flair for the  plat- 
form combating the tidy mind of the 
research student. 

When the latter won, he became the 
Labour Party’s supreme “boffin” 


(R.A.F. term for Back Room Boy). For 
ten years or more, as Registrar of 
Study Courses and the Party’s expert 
on Electoral Law and Procedure, he 
has worked behind the scenes, train- 
ing, advising, safeguarding. Quietly, 
steadily and with his infinite capacity 
for taking pains, he has rendered the 
Party a very special kind of service 
quite unique in its scope and quite 
magnificent in its results. 

He has trained a thousand electoral 
experts including most of the Con- 
stituency Agents in the Party’s service. 
He has himself devised the examina- 
tion papers of the study courses and 
given personal attention in the most 
careful detail to every paper submitted 
by every student. All the knotty prob- 
lems of obscure points of law reaching 
Head Office have been referred to him 
for opinion and decision and his repu- 
tation for accuracy is such that his 
opinion is regarded as the last word 
and is never questioned. His courses 
are the envy and have become the 
model for other political Parties. 


The Vision Spiendid 


But occasionally the visionary has 
broken out and rebelled against the 
back room environment. Many will 
remember the “Socialist Millions” 
campaign of ten years ago, when, with 
all the fire and fervour of his socialist 
missionary days, he preached the 
gospel of the practicability of a million 
members and fourteen million votes. 
He found lots of sceptics, but he was 
only ten years out! There is a good 
deal of the prophet in our Harold. 


He has one additional and specially 
endearing quality. There is not an 
ounce of bitterness or rancour in all 
his nature. In his triumphs and in 
his disappointments he has maintained 
the same calmness of outlook. I have 
never seen him flustered or distrait. I 
have never heard him criticise anyone 
unkindly. There are no barbs to his 
tongue and there is no room for un- 
charitableness in his mind. 


We are going to miss him rather 
sorely when he goes, but we are going 


to be grateful for his standard and for 
his example. 
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PARTY CONVERSATION 
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Fen Men’s Night Out 


By COLIN MacPHEE 


The rural campaign is going great 
guns in some areas. 

Wilfred Young, Eastern Counties 
organiser, tells me of a Rural Con- 
ference he ran as an _ experiment 
recently at Upwell, in the Fen district. 
It was convened by a small invitation 
leaflet, and as there is no Labour Party 
membership within seven miles of 
Upwell, all the arrangements had to 
be made by Mr. Young himself. 

Nevertheless, some 75 farmers, small- 
holders and farmworkers turned up. 
They heard a stimulating address by 
Sydney Dye, M.P., and many of them 
took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the main theme of which was 
rural amenities and housing. A size- 
able amount of literature was sold, and 
it is believed the conference has laid 
the basis of a healthy local Party 
organisation. 

“It was certainly a red letter night 
for the Fen Men,” Mr. Young says. 
We shall be glad to receive reports of 
the rural drive in other areas. 


Staffordshire’s Plan 

Plans for running a Labour weekly 
newspaper covering the whole of Staf- 
fordshire are now being considered by 
local Parties in the district. 

Recently, an informal conference to 
discuss the matter was attended by all 
the parties at present issuing local 
news sheets in Staffordshire. It was 
agreed that concrete proposals should 
be submitted to a county conference 
early in the New Year. 

“The idea,” says Harry Wickham, 
District Organiser, “is to form a 
Limited Liability Co., and combine all 
the present local newspapers into one 
really effective Labour newspaper.” 

It is realised that certain difficulties 
have still to be overcome, but all the 
parties involved have agreed to sup- 
port the scheme and will be prepared 
to merge into a county paper if the 
scheme is found practicable. 


Labour’s Press Chief 

Arthur Bax, the Labour Party’s 
newly-appointed Press Officer, has 
come up the hard way to his present 
key position in the Movement. 


Now 40, he has held most local Party 
offices in his time. He joined the Party 
at 18 and was soon chairman of the 
Southgate League of Youth, at a time 
when the Southgate branch was among 
the best in the country. Among its 
members was John Hynd, now Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Later he was assistant secretary of 
the Southgate Party and then, moving 
to Enfield, he became Propaganda 
Officer of the Enfield Party. He joined 
the Transport House journalistic staff 
in 1941. 

Since coming back from the Army 
early in 1945 he has done a big job 
in helping local parties to establish 
local Labour papers. He feels there is 
a great future for this type of local 
Party publicity and he is planning 
big developments in this-respect when 
the paper situation allows. He also 
feels that there are big possibilities in 
a nation-wide poster-propaganda cam- 
paign, using party premises as poster 
sites. 


Poster Work 

Mr. A. S. Colquhoun, of Colorsigns, 
Sidford, Devon, writes to say that his 
firm are no longer undertaking poster 
work for local parties. His firm was 
mentioned in the “Organiser” recently 
as being available for silk-screen poster 
work. 

However, local parties can still get 
such work done by the Co-operative 
Art Service, of King’s Road, London, 
S.W.3, whose activities are mentioned 
in an article in this issue. 


SERVICES POSTAL 
VOTING 


The Home Office in a circular letter 
R.P.W. 56 892664/54, December 17th, 
1946, intimate that the provisions of 
Part IV of the R.P. Act, 1945, relating 
to Postal Voting at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions will by Section 32 of the Act 
expire at the end of the year, and it is 
not proposed to take power to prescribe 
a later date. 
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Publicity That’s Different 


Further extracts from “Putting It Over,’’ the new booklet on local party 
publicity, copies of which can be had from the Labour Publications Dept., 


at Transport House. 


Wise birds and beasts, as every 
schoolboy knows, go in for “protective 
colouring,’ for a colour or pattern of 
fur or feathers which blends with their 
natural background and so makes it 
difficult to distinguish them from their 
surroundings. That way safety lies. 
The less noticeable a bird or a beast 
contrives to be, the better its chances 
of survival. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that this is not the case with local 
Labour parties. The local party which 
aims not merely at surviving but at 
growing, must set itself to attract atten- 
tion, not avoid it. 

Somehow or other, if it is to win 
wider support, it must stand out from 
its background, not be merged into it. 
Since the people it seeks to attract have 
eyes, it will, if it can, make some sort 
of visual appeal—by posters, handbills, 
leaflets, window displays or press adver- 
tisements; and it will try to make these 
stand out from other people’s posters, 
handbills, etc., by being in some way 
different from other people’s. 

There is every reason, for example, 
why a Party which is about to advertise 
a forthcoming meeting by poster should 
refuse to rest content wth handing the 
printer the bare particulars of the 
meeting—date, place, speaker's name 
and subject; leaving it to the printer 
to turn out the poster. 


Lost in the Crowd 


The printer is presumably a busy 
man and a hundred to one he will 
produce a poster exactly like those he 
turns out for the Conservative Associa- 
tion, the Methodist Bazaar Commitee, 
or the Amateur Operatic Society. 

On a hoarding, among all these other 
posters, its visual appeal will be exactly 
mil. It will be lost in the crowd, since 
there is nothing to distinguish it from 
its neighbours... And the same with 
a handbill which looks precisely like 
every other handbill which comes 
through the letter-box, or a_ leaflet 
which, handed to someone in the street, 
is sO un-arresting to the eye that the 
recipient is too bored to give it a 
second glance. 


Price is 7d. post free. 


There are, of course, various ways by 
which you can make (or try to make) 
your publicity-stuff look “different.” 
You can, for instance, get someone to 
design a badge, or monogram, which 
will always appear at the top, or in a 
corner, of your posters and handbills. 


Or, after carrying out a census of the 
colours and kinds of type most often 
used on posters in your locality, you 
can decide on a particular colour of ink 
or paper and a style of type distinct 
from these; and then stick to this as 
your regular pattern, so that people will 
come to recognise your announcements 
at sight. (You'll probably need to 
change the pattern after a_ time, 
because if it has proved effective, other 
folks will begin to imitate it.) 


The Key Words 


You won’t make every line of your 
poster equal in strength or emphasis. 
You'll aim at concentrating attention 
on, say, a speaker’s subject by a couple 
of key-words or an arresting phrase; 
since only if the passer-by’s eye is 
caught and held by these will he be 
likely to pause and study details of 
time and place. In short, you won’t 
take it for granted that he’s going to 
be thrilled merely by the fact that you 
are holding a meeting. 


The meeting may be a more or less 
exciting adventure for you, since you 
may have to help to “cough up” tf tt 
isn’t a success financially. But to the 
ordinary outsider it’s just one more 
meeting among several others; and your 
problem is to persuade him that this 
particular one really ought not to be 


‘missed. 


You may have an artist, designer, or 
sign-writer among your members. If 
so you may be able to get one or two 
hand-drawn posters for exhibition in 
special places—in a shop window, for 
instance. (Don’t get a comrade to do 
a nice design in water-colour and then 
stick it outdoors; the British climate 
isn’t kind to anything that is not 
rain-proof.) Posters of this sort can be 
used effectively for slogans with a more 
or less permanent appeal. 
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The title of the recent Labour Party 
pamphlet, “You Voted Left—You Did 
Right,” is an example of a really first- 
class slogan which would make a good 
poster giving details of the address, 
etc., of your local organiser or secre- 
tary, who is waiting to enrol new 
members. . 

Ideas for Slogans 

Slogans are not easy things to invent. 
But careful study of commercial adver- 
tisements—in the press or on the 
hoardings—will often suggest an idea 
which can be adapted tor political 
propaganda purposes. In the same way 
your volunteer-artist may spot a figure, 
or a “treatment” of something—human, 
animal or vegetable—which may pro- 
vide the needed suggestion for a poster 


) 
o 


illustration appropriate to some topical 
political subject. (Ask him not to copy 
anything too exactly, or you may have 
trouble about copyright. Besides, you 
want him to get a bit of his own in- 
divuality into it, since your aim is to 
get something “different.” 

The picture-diagrams so frequently 
used to illustrate political pamphlets 
will very often (enlarged by hand) 
make highly effective posters. And, of 
course, if these are taken from the 
Labour Party’s own publications you 
don’t have to worry about copyright. 

What is said here does not begin to 
exhaust the possibilities of better and 
brighter publicity for your local activi- 
ties. The important thing is to take 
trouble over tt. 


Selling Party Literature 


By WILFRED YOUNG, Eastern Counties Organiser 


Much has been said in praise of the 
splendid range of pamphlets which the 
Labour Party is now publishing, and 
I want to say something about the 
selling of literature at the average 
public meeting. 

At every such meeting Party litera- 
ture should be displayed attractively. 
The display should comprise up-to- 
date periodicals and pamphlets: all 
others should be kept from view; or 
if not entirely so, then well in the 
background. Nobody wants them and 
usually their only purpose is to spoil 
somewhat an otherwise good show. 

The literature stall should be situ- 
ated in the most suitable part of the 
hall; and if fully stocked, properly 
arranged and nicely decorated it will 
largely advertise itself. The interested 
ones will be drawn to it and encouraged 
to buy. 

Some Mistakes 

Not only should someone be in 
charge of the stall, but others should 
be engaged in selling a couple of 
specials before the meeting begins. 
Doors should be opened early enough 
for this purpose. 

To approach members of the audi- 
ence with several pamphlets all at once 
is a mistake. To do so creates delayed 
decision as to which one to buy. It 
restricts the seller’s movements, too. 
And this means waste of time and less 
total sales. Every selling minute is 


valuable before the meeting begins 
and should be utilised to the full. 

Let sellers therefore do their selling 
as expeditiously as they can by invit- 
ing the audience to purchase one or 
two of the latest productions at the 
start. Make the approach pleasantly 
and confidently and the best results 
will accrue. 


Speaker’s Boost 

But all this is not enough. The 
chairman or the speaker, whichever 
can do the job best, should be asked 
to say a word or two about the litera- 
ture. This is most suitably done by 
referring effectively to some of the 
facts and ‘figures in a given pamphlet 
or by quoting impressively some signi- 
ficant statement which it contains. 
“Labour’s First Year” is admirably 
suited for this purpose. 

I have seen a tremendous demand 
for a particular pamphlet made after 
its boosting by the speaker. This 1s 
the way to sell pamphlets and we 
should adopt it every time. It always 
pays. 

Finally, don’t leok upon literature- 
selling as being merely a side-line at a 
public meeting. It should be nothing 
of the kind. It should be an integral 
part of our propaganda, and it should 
therefore be engaged in efficiently and 
enthusiastically at every meeting we 
hold. 
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Hints on Canvassing 


By W. SERS, Propaganda Secretary, Heston Ward, Heston 
and Isleworth D.L.P. 


The failure of our opponents to wrest 
from us any of the seats we won at the 
General Election shows that support for 
the Labour Party is still solid through- 
out the country. 


Our Leaders are working like 
Trojans to fulfil our declared policy. 
We cannot assist them directly, but 
indirectly we can all do our share 
towards ensuring that their present 
position of ascendancy becomes one of 
impregnability. 

There is, in my opinion, no better 
way of accomplishing this than by 
door to door canvassing, but tt is just 
in this sphere that many members hold 
back. Owing chiefly to a _ natural 
reserve, they never make the initial 
effort which is more than half the 
battle. 


I well remember my first experience 
of canvassing, the dread I had of an 
irate opponent shouting at me in 
stentorian tones his opinions of the 
Labour Party and myself in particular 
as a member of it, or alternatively the 
fear I had of being asked a question 
which would tie me up. 

Dealing with Questions 

[I must admit that at the outset I 
was fortunate. The people I called on 
were sympathetic to our cause. This 
gave me confidence. Now the loudly 
vociferous opponent merely amuses me. 
The fear of awkward questions I chiefly 
overcame by referring the questioner 
to the appropriate Labour Party 


pamphlet, a selection of which I always 
take with me. 


Canvassing, to be successful, must be 
carefully planned on the lines of the 
leaflet circulated to Labour Parties 
before the Membership Drive, which 
started early this year. Assuming this 
has been done you are all ready to 
start. It is here that I hope the follow- 
ing hints will be of use. 


One all-important fact which I think 
cannot be too strongly stressed is the 
realisation that when you make your 
call the first words you say will in most 
cases decide whether or not you get a 
sympathetic hearing. 


Speak quietly but audibly, and state 
the reason for your call, which is none 
other than to ask the occupants to 
join the Labour Party. Having asked 
this question it is your turn to listen. 
It is precisely at this point that you 
realise the multitude of ways and 
devious routes which can be used to 
convey the simple answer “Yes” or 
“No.” Whatever answer you receive 
your object must be to eliminate as far 
as possible all side issues. If you find 
that in spite cf your efforts the dis- 
cussion is becoming lergthy take the 
first opportunity of politely pointing 
out that, much as you would like to 
stay, you have numerous other calls to 
make, and that the answer to most 
questions will be found in the appro- 
priate Party pamphlet. 


Be Positive 


There are, of course, several things 
you should not do. In answering ques- 
tions don’t leave your hearer with the 
impression that you have scored over 
him or her. Also, don’t put forward 
our opponents’ shortcomings as an 
argument. Our success will be built 
on our policy, not on somebody else’s 
lack of one. Above all you must not 
fail to tackle the job in a spirit of 
cheerful optimism. 


I hope these few hints, though neces- 
sarily brief, will encourage those 
members who have not yet taken part 
in canvassing to make a start right 
away. Your individual help is needed. 


If we believe Mr. Attlee’s words that 
a Socialist will be judged more by what 
he does than what he says, here is our 
chance to prove it. 
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Agents’ Charter Decisions 


By R. STANTON, General Secretary, National Union of Labour 
Organisers and Election Agents 


At its last meeting, the Union Execu- 
tive decided on the claims it would 
include in the Charter, and by now 
all members will have had “News 
Letter” No. 2, in which these decisions 
are given. And so with nearly six 
months to spare the Committee has 
largely completed the task imposed 
upon it by the last Annual Conference. 
The Charter has of course yet to be 
accepted, but we are pushing ahead, 
and it is hoped that by the time next 
Annual Conference is reached, not only 
will we have produced the Charter, but 
also have started preliminary talks to 
get it implemented. Union members 
must be prepared; to stand by their 
claims and take every opportunity to 
impress upon the movement that it 
must face up fully and realistically to 
the needs of the Party to-day. 


Lancashire Wants Guarantees 


Lancashire and Cheshire Group, who 
have been the first to indicate their 
consideration of the Executive’s pro- 
posals, are asking for steps to be taken 
to secure from the Labour Party Execu- 
tive, guarantees that the finance will 
be found to meet the new proposals. 
Quite rightly it is pointed out that 
there seems to have been undue delay 
in giving a final report on financial 
proposals submitted some years ago, 
and which was the subject of comment 
at the last Annual Conference. 

I am sure Lancashire can rely upon 
the Executive to press this point for 
we have surely now reached the stage, 
when it must be somebody’s business 
to see that commitments entered into 
in regard to the payment of a Salary 
io Party servants are honoured. 


New Lancashire Secretary 


Tom Nally, who for a number of 
years has held the post of District 
Secretary for the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Group, has now assumed the 
heavy responsibilities of Leader of the 
Labour Group on the Manchester City 
Council. which has necessitated his 
relinquishing his Union office. In his 
place has been elected Reg. Belben, 
whom I am delighted to welcome as a 


colleague in the Union administration. 

I say welcome to Reg., and the best 
of wishes to Tom. ‘his because of 
past encounters, which, alas, were not 
too happy. Both will, I am sure, how- 
ever, give me this’ credit, {hat my 
actions were taken in what I conceived 
to be the best interests of the Union. 
Annual Stocktaking 

Parties will now be preparing their 
annual reports and financial statements, 
and the Union would appreciate the 
sending of a copy when ready to the 
Union General Secretary, 85 Larkshall 
Road, Chingford, E.4. 

These reports provide very informa- 
tive and valuable data which we are 
anxious to have both for the know- 
ledge of the Party in the country, and 
for the interchange of information 
between Parties and Agents. At the 
same time where local papers or 
journals are published copies would be 
appreciated for the same reason. 


A Busy Executive 


The Executive will meet again early 
in January and seems now to have 
established the need for bi-monthly 
meetings. With some of the bigger 
issues out of the way, it is hoped to 
devote more time to more detailed 
points affecting the Union’s develop- 
ment and functioning. The following 
enumeration of subjects dealt with at 
the last meeting in addition to the 
Charter and Rules revision will show 
that the E.C. have been very fully 
occupied. 

We discussed and settled preliminary 
arrangements for the Annual Confer- 
ence, we are making representations 
regarding the functioning of the 
Agents’ Superannuation Society, the 
question of our bona fides as a Trade 
Union are being discussed, and the 
procedure on appointments is being 
taken up as well as the present posi- 
tion in regard to Electoral Reform, All 
these matters are being. taken up from 
the Union standpoint and will need 
further consideration. 

Well, here’s wishing the Union 
Membership a year of success, secur- 
ity and satisfaction. 
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‘A Labour Publicity Unit 


By HENRY MATTEY 


The story of a new publicity unit which has already done much attractive and 
effective work for local Labour Parties and other Labour organisations. 


Because they felt strongly that 
British Labour and Co-operation re- 
quired an up-to-date publicity organ- 
isation to carry out effective and 
attractive work, a group of skilled pub- 
licity workers, designers, and display 
experts met in London in 1944 to dis- 
cuss the possibility of forming a 
Co-operative Society for this purpose. 

Sponsored and supported by the 
Executive of the Sign and Display 
Trades Union (of which some of them 
are members) they set about formu- 
lating Rules, and establishing contacts 
in the spare time at their disposal. 

As a result of this preliminary work 
the Co-operative Art Service was regis- 
tered as a Co-operative Co-Partnership 
Productive Society, and affiliated to 
the Co-operative Productive Federation 
Ltd., on April 8, 1945. : 

Acquiring premises, which formerly 
belonged to the employers of two of 
the original team, the founders estab- 
lished an all-round publicity service, 
and it was not long before enquiries 
began to come in from Trade Unions, 
and Co-operative Societies. Firstly, 
from London, and then from various 
parts of the country. 

Since that date, more than {£15,000 
of work has been handled or produced 
for the Labour Movement. 


How C.A.S. Works 


Shares in the Society are to the 
value of {1 each, and the minimum 
holding is five {1 shares. Whilst no 
individual or organisation can hold 
more than £200, the number of shares 
does not increase the voting power of 
the holder. Every shareholder has full 
voting rights, and is entitled to serve 
oa the Management Committee—an 
Executive which is elected by mem- 
bers at the _ half-yearly general 
meetings. 

When a surplus has been declared, 
dividends on purchases will be paid to 
share-holding organisations, whilst a 
dividend on wages will be paid to 
employees. 


Organisations Can Affiliate 


National and local bodies—Co- 
operative Societies, Trades Unions and 


Labour Parties—can all affiliate to the 
Society by taking out shares. Already 
a number of Societies and Unions have 
done so. The support C.A.S. will get 
in this initial stage will determine 
how much work they can undertake 
and, in view of post-war developments, 
how broad and efficient these under- 
takings are going to be. 

The Management Committee includes 
in its membership, at present, one- 
third of its number as representatives 
of consumers. This means that organi- 
sations will be adequately catered for 
in the administrative and controlling 
spheres. 


What C.A.S. Offers — 


The Co-operative Art Service is now 
undertaking the production of every 
kind of propaganda material: design- 
ing advertisements, posters, leaflets, 
book and periodical illustrations and 
book-jackets; to design and produce 
exhibitions; to undertake window- 
displays, lettering, process block- 
making and type-setting. Every form 
used in publicity will be exploited to 
its best advantage. Publicity work wf 
all kinds is urgently required by 
organisations of the Labour, Co- 
operative and Trades Union movement 
all over the country. 


Among clients, who, in the past year 
or so, have made use of the services 
offered by C.A.S., aré included the 
national Labour Party, Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, Civil Service 
Clerical Association, London Labour 
Party and National Union of Mine- 
workers, Inland Revenue Staff Federa- 
tion and a number of Co-operative 
Societies in various parts of the 
country. 

The staff at C.A.S. has steadily in- 
creased with the amount of orders 
received and two separate departments 
have been established to deal with the 
work, i.e., a display department for 
silk-screen printing, hand-written pub- 
licity and exhibition construction, 
and a studio, which not only produces 
every kind of commercial art work, but 
also handles printing and blocks. 
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Live Publicity 


The utmost energy, skill and crafts- 
manship is now being utilised in the 
fierce battle to influence public opinion. 
The day of the dull, uninspired leaflet 
or exhortation poster is already dead. 
Modern publicity has become instruc- 
tive and entertaining and as far as 
design and craftsmanship is concerned, 
a sheer delight. 

The Co-operatives, Trades Unions, 
and the rest of British Labour must 
keep pace with these developments, 
because presentation and publicity are 
among the greatest factors determining 


whether, as live movements, we make 
any advance at all. In the face of 
the gigantic strides that post-war pub- 
licity is now making, commercially 
and politically, our present propaganda 
services leave no room for complac- 
ency, in style, content, nor in the 
adequacy of treatment. 


There is a sore need for an organ- 
isation—whose members are accus- 
tomed to modern publicity methods— 
that can cater for our publicity wants 
in all branches of Labour and Co-oper- 
ation. The-“Co-operative Art Service” 
is formed to meet that need. 


What’s Wrong with 


the Democrats 


By B. CARROLL REECE, Chairman, Republican National 
Committee 


You may have thought that the Tories have been pretty abusive recently about the 


Labour Party and the Labour Government. 


But, by American standards, ‘‘you aint 


heard nuthin’ yet,’’ as this effort by the Republicans’ chairman, in which he accuses 

the Democrats of almost every crime in the calendar, shows. We print this piece as a 

typical example of U.S. political propaganda. It was written, of course, before the 
recent U.S. elections, which the Republicans won. 


Among the many political creeds 
whereby nations are governed, is one 
creed which has built the America we 
know and love: a country prosperous, 
successful, liberty-loving, inventive, 
helpful, and the envy of other nations. 

That creed is the Republican party’s 
collective tenets of political beliefs— 
domestic viewpoints and international 
outlook and relations. It is a way of 
life which met political defeat in 1932, 
a defeat which, for 14 long years, has 
been supplemented by a Washington 
administration unalterably opposed in 
philosophy and in action to the 
America conceived by the founders of 
our republic. 

This new deal, as it flippantly called 
itself with a figure of speech fittingly 
derived from the gaming tables, first 
swept into office on a tidal wave of 
popular disappointment with the 
material economic setbacks of the then 
world-wide depression. 


Bread and Shows 

The persuasive voice of the New 
Deal was silver-tongued and cajoling. 
It threatened and excoriated the past. 


It promised a rosy future. It ex- 
ploited misery and, with subtly dema- 
gogic appeals to a mythical being 
called the “common man,” it pro- 
ceeded to put on a system of razzle- 
dazzle “bread and shows” in the finest 
tradition of decadent Rome. 


By debasing the currency; by mis- 
chievous tinkering with the natural 
laws of economies which it called 
“planning”; by setting class against 
class and group against group, the New 
Deal succeeded in hiding from the 
American people the ominous fact 
that it had not only failed to lift the 
depression but had actually prolonged 
it, kept it alive, and prevented the 
natural laws of economic revival from 
working. 

Its ultimate achievement, the great- 
est, costliest war in American. history, 
has left a wake of over one million 
casualties, an unprecedented national 
debt, and a crowning glory of arrogant, 
corrupt bureaucracy as a final con- 
fession of political bankruptcy. 

Never in the long and noble his- 
tory of our great nation, have the 
people been confronted with such high 
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taxes, such buffoonery in high places 
of traditional dignity, such alien 
measures as the “smear” and the 
“purge” for political opponents, a 
Frankenstein of labour strikes, housing 
shortages, and food fiasco, and the 
stupidity uniformly applied in the 
current handling of our foreign 
policies and international relations. 


To those righteous moralists who 
demanded the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party in 1932 as they wailed 
loudly at Teapot Dome oil scandals, 
we point to the scandals and the 
frauds in war contracts, to the perver- 
sion of personnel and materials by 
those who, cloaked in the folds of the 
Stars and Stripes, were enabled to 
prove anew the truth of Samuel John- 
son’s cynical definition of patriotism 
as “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 


This is the time, and the coming 
congressional elections are the proving 
ground for a renunciation of the pro- 
fessional “bleeding hearts’ who have 
too long battened on the misery of the 
people. 

To my fellow Republicans of the 
political field, be they professional or 
amateur, I urge the fullest use of my 
abilities and facilities to elect a 
Republican Congress. Only in this 
tangible demonstration that there is 
still an uniquely American way can 
our country escape the fate of Europe 
with its never-ending wars, political 
corruption, and despoiling of its 
peoples. If personal liberty and free 
enterprise are to continue as features 
of American life, a Republican 
national administration is a cardinal 
necessity, and a Republican Congress 
is the practical possibility of this year. 


New Deal Spoilsmen 


However, men who have power do 
not give it up readily, and you who 
labour to elect candidates of the Re- 
publican party will be confronted by 
determined opposition and organisa- 
tion. You may encounter foul tactics, 
dirty play, and unethical procedure in 
the desperate effort of entrenched New 
Deal spoilsmen to hang on to a “good 
thing.” Shake them loose, my Repub- 
lican friends, and smoke them out with 
the pitiless white light of publicity 
and exposure. 


Every Democrat candidate whom 


you succeed in replacing with a 
Republican is a victory not only for 


the Republican party but also for 
America. 

If the P.A.C. and allied Democrats 
ring doorbells, you ring more door- 
bells, if they send letters, you send 
more letters, if they make speeches, 
you make more speeches and make 
them better. The price of the spurious 
security offered the frightened 
America of the thirties was the loss of 
personal liberty. This Democratic ad- 
ministration, like the leopard, does not 
change its spots. It offers the people 
the same type of security offered by 
the farmer to his chickens, his pigs, 
and his cattle. They are fed and 
housed—and sold and slaughtered at 
his pleasure. Freedom comes high, but 
it is definitely worth the price. 


MOVING 
“NEXT BUSINESS” 


QuEsTION: What is the difference 
in practical effect between the motion 
“I move next business” and “I move 
the previous questien.” 

—Local Chairman, 


Answer: Briefly the explanation is: 


“I move next business.” This motion 
may be moved at any time, even when 
an amendment is under consideration, 
but if the motion is carried, no vote 
is taken on the main question, which 
is shelved for that meeting, and the 
meeting proceeds to the next item on 
the agenda. The chairman shculd not 
accept such a motion if. its intent is 
merely to stifle proper and legitimate 
discussion. ' 

“I move the previous question.’ 
(With much reserve the following over- 
simplified explanation is given.) This 
motion cannot be moved when an 
amendment is before the meeting, but 
only when the original or substantive 
motion is being discussed. Even if the 
previous question is not carried it is 
said the original motion must be put 
to the meeting at once and without 
further discussion or amendment. 


It has to be frankly faced that few 
people understand the complexity in- 
volved in the “Previous Question” 
motion. The other motion “I move 
next business” is much to be preferred 
as it is simple and for ordinary discus- 
sions gets the essential result without 
confusion, 
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Redistribution 
“AN AMENDING BILL’”’ 


The Home Secretary made a state- 
ment on November 13th in the House 
of Commons, that owing to the 
stringency of the provisions of the 1945 
Act, the Boundary Commission, in 
making recommendation for redistribu- 
tion of constituencies in various areas 
had been compelled to have more 
regard to certain rules than to com- 
munity and territorial aspects, and 
there had been perturbations in all 
parts of the country over some of the 
results. The Home Secretary indicated 
that a Bill would be introduced to pro- 
vide for less rigid rules and for more 
discretionary power for the Commis- 
sioners in relation to readjustment of 
boundaries. 

The new House of Commons (Redis- 
tribution of Seats) Bill has passed its 
third reading in the House of Com- 
mons, and is now, at the time of 
writing, before the House of Lords and 
will very shortly be placed on the 
Statute Roll. 

The main amendments to the original 
Bill are: — 

The October, 1946, Register becomes 
the new reference for electorates as 
against the previous 1945 Register. 

The rule prescribing the limits of 25 

per cent. above or below the electoral 
quota is eliminated and a more general 
rule is substituted providing that the 
electorate of any constituency shall be 
as near the electoral quota as is prac- 
ticable, having regard to the rules 
relating to regard for local boundaries 
and areas which remain. It was the 
rigidity of the quota rule in the pre- 
vious Act which prevented those other 
rules being sufficiently effective in the 
readjustments. 
' The stiff rule relating to quotas of 
two membered constituencies is elimin- 
ated and the following rule is now 
operative : — ’ 

“Any two member constituency shall 
be divided into or among two or more 
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other constituencies, or shall be 
required to return a single member, 
uniess the Boundary Commission con- 
cerned, after causing a local inquiry to 
be held, are satisfied, having regard to 
any particular circumstances affecting 
the constituency, that it is undesirable 
so to divide it and, having regard to 
the two next following rules, that it is 
undesirable to require it to return a 
single member.” 

The two rules refer to local 
boundaries of boroughs and areas. 

(Note. These various amendments 
can be related to the Redistribution 
Rules set out on page 15 of the Novem- 
ber, 1945, L.O.). 

The general intent of the amending 
Bill may be discerned in these words 
of Mr. Chuter Ede when introducing 
the Bill: — 

“We desire that the principle of com- 
munity of interest of local government 
boundaries shall be made superior to 
mere mathematics ... . it enables the 
Commissioners instead of having to 
have regard to a mathematical formula 
to give consideration to the human 
circumstances of constituencies with 
which they are dealing while not 
creating excessive disparity.” 

The Boundary Commission’s recom- 
mendations so far made will be subject 
to review, but it is expected that the 
proposals relating to many divisions 
will require only minor if any readjust- 
ments, on the other hand a certain 
number of already proposed constitu- 
encies will in the revision be consider- 
ably altered. 

In these circumstances it is desirable 
that constituency parties should in 
general defer questions of reconstitu- 
tion of parties and selection of prospec- 
tive candidates until there is a surety 
ag to the new constituencies. 

It is not expected that the Boundary 
Commissions will require more than a 
few months to complete their revisions. 
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